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President s report 


W e were all saddened to learn of the death of our 

GFNC Life Member, E.R. (Dick) Southcombe OAM. 
I have been privileged to have worked on committees 
with Dick where I saw his perseverance, dedication and 
leadership abilities in action. Dick was one of several 
legends of the GFNC who have helped to mould the 
organisation into a successful group that is widely 
respected. With Shirley by his side, there was no 
challenge that Dick would not take on and overcome. We 
extend our condolences to the Southcombe family. 

The issue of the potential development of an international 
wetland at the old Moolap Salt Fields has been bolstered 
by the presentation given by John Newman to the 
Australian Wildlife Tourism conference held in Geelong 
last week. John explained the importance of these saline 
wetlands and the plight faced by many of the migratory 
shorebirds that utilise them. Led by Roger Smith, 
conference organiser, Vice Chair of Wildlife Tourism 
Australia and operator of Echidna Walkabout Wildlife 
tours, the conference passed a resolution of support for 


Barry Lingham 

development of the wetlands and infrastructure facilities 
to support bird watchers, tourists and students. The 
creation of a magnificent wetland at Moolap could help 
arrest the dramatic decline in migratory wader 
populations and help boost the economy of Geelong. 

Perhaps you are keen to get involved with one of the 
many volunteer groups within the GFNC. We rely on 
helpers to: represent us on various affiliated bodies or 
special projects; assist in preparation of the Geelong 
Naturalist; maintain our website and Facebook page; add 
to/weed out and collate our Library collection; assist with 
Bird Group/Plant Group/ Fauna Group/Cadet Group/ 
Conservation Group activities; oversee the program of 
GFNC speakers and activities; organise boneseed pulling 
at the You Yangs or rubbish collecting at Jerringot; and a 
host of other jobs small and large. If you have some 
spare time that you can give to help in one of these 
rewarding and interesting tasks, please contact me via 
the GFNC email. 


Tonight... 

...Matt McCrae, who has worked as a snake catcher in the Wyndham area for many years and has 
extensive experience with local snakes, will discuss snake species, their habits and habitats, breeding patterns, 
toxicity and other fascinating information. 

In November.... 

...Mark Rodriguez, Program Leader, Marine & Coasts, at Parks Victoria, will talk about marine creatures and 
features of our local coasts and bays. 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Tuesday 13 October 2015, 7.30 p.m. 

Graeme Stockton 

‘Geelong regional growth—threats to flora and 
ecosystem sustainability’ 

Graeme will talk about the effects of population pressures on plants. Graeme is an expert on indigenous plants and runs a nursery 
and propagation business based on these plants. He also does work with a volunteer group revegetating the Bells Beach Area. 

Venue: Friends Rooms, Geelong Botanic Gardens 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 

GFNC website: http://www.qfnc.orq.au 
Email address: info@qfnc.orq.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


GFNC is on Facebook! 

http://www.facebook.com/qeelonqfnc 


The photo on the front cover, by David Boyle, is of an Eastern 
Brown Snake taken at Dog Rocks, Batesford. September 2015. 

The photo on the back cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of a Little 
Corella, taken atWinchelsea near the Barwon River bridge. 
August 2015. 


























Out and about: There is more to bees than honey 

Valda Dedman 


W hen Napoleon was to have himself crowned 
Emperor of France, he wore a cloak of ermine 
embroidered with bees. The bee was his personal 
emblem, chosen for his coronation, and meant to link him 
to the earliest Frankish kings, through fleurons thought to 
represent bees, unearthed from a largely forgotten 
collection of antiquities in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The 
symbolic bee was to prove his legitimacy as ruler of 
France, and replace the Bourbon 
fleur-de-lys. So bees were used on 
nearly every item associated with the 
coronation ceremony—golden table 
decorations for the banquet, glass, 
ceramics, carpets, wall hangings, 
furnishing fabrics, and the velvet and 
ermine cape. Josephine's white satin 
gown was embroidered all over with 
golden bees and they were even on 
the toes of her white satin slippers. 

Bees were often used at Malmaison, 
the imperial country retreat; today 
there are bees in the footpath of the 
street leading to the Chateau of 
Malmaison. 


The bee was a symbol of immortality 
and resurrection to Napoleon. Of 
course neither he nor his ministers 
realised that the queen is the most 
powerful in the honeybee society; the 
males are the drones whose chief 
function is to mate with her. And 
Napoleon had no idea of the 900 



‘Bee Hotel’ in Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 


species of wild solitary bees of France and their 
importance in pollinating both crops and native 
vegetation. 

In the Jardin des Plantes in Paris we came upon a 'Bee 
Hotel', a structure made of wood and other materials and 
containing many small holes representing entrances to 
solitary bee nests. With increased urbanisation and loss 
of natural habitat, people are encouraged to build their 
own bee villages. Some of the French wild bees, such as 
the carpenter bees and the resin bees, are similar to our 
Australian native bees. 


Brisbane Ranges after fire. These interesting bees 
perform an elegant zigzag mating dance. 

Australian Stingless Bees 

Tetragonula (previously called Trigona ) and 
Austroplebeia 

Stingless bees are social. Like honeybees they have 
castes—queen, workers (infertile females) and drones 

(males)—and cooperative brood care. 
They store pollen and honey 
(dehydrated nectar). There are 14 
species in Australia, both tropical and 
subtropical. Two, Tetragonula 
carbonara and Austroplebeia 
australis, are found as far south as 
Bega. They carry pollen in pollen 
baskets on their back legs, just like 
other honeybees. 

The major difference from honeybees 
is in nest architecture and 
propagation and their method of 
communication. The nest is made of 
cerumen, a mixture of wax and resin. 
Workers have been observed 
carrying resin in their pollen baskets, 
and T. hocking ski of North 
Queensland has even substituted 
fresh paint for resin. The brood 
chamber is in the middle of the nest, 
surrounded by an insulating wax 
envelope. Outside this are egg-shaped 
pots of honey and pollen. Each cell 
within the brood chamber is provisioned with enough 
pollen and honey and glandular secretions to last until 
pupation; it is closed off after the queen has laid an egg 
in it. After the mature bee 
emerges, the cell is destroyed. 

Some nests have a tunnel at the nest entrance; one at 
the nest of the recently identified A. cincta in far North 
Queensland was 43 cm long. They are constructed of 
wax and resin and are often partially closed overnight 
with a web of wax. Other species may use resin. 
Sometimes the tunnels soften and droop in the heat, but 
the workers soon build on a horizontal extension. 


In Australia we have about 2000 species of native bees, 
but only about a dozen are social bees with a queen, 
drones and workers, like the honeybees. These social 
native bees are stingless, and live in colonies of up to 
many thousands in such places as hollow trees. They are 
3-4 mm long and look like small flies. All our other native 
bee species are solitary and do not have a social colony 
structure. Each solitary female builds an individual nest 
for her offspring. While solitary bees do not store excess 
honey in their nests, they play an important role in the 
bush as pollinators. 

More Australian bees are still being discovered, although 
some may be locally extinct. In Victoria the Green 
Carpenter Bees which nest in flowering stems of 
grasstrees were known from the Northern Grampians 
until the 1930s and there are fears for their extinction on 
Kangaroo Island through bush fires. They appear to 
always have had a disjunct distribution. Could they be 
rediscovered? Grasstrees have flowered well in the 


A. cincta nests differ from other Austroplebeia species in 
that the whole nest within its tree hollow is enclosed in a 
hard black resin shell called a batumen. The honey and 
pollen are stored in separate clusters within the nest. The 
individual egg chambers are loosely connected by wax in 
concentric circles. As the larvae grow bigger within their 
cells, workers remove some of the wax and the brood 
area becomes more irregular. 

New stingless bee colonies are formed by workers, but 
are not occupied until completely furnished, and it is the 
new queen, not the old one who takes a swarm to her 
new residence. Workers swarm, waiting for her mating 
flight. The virgin queen mates only once; commercial 
honeybee virgin queens mate with more than one male. 
Another type of swarm occurs at T. carbonara colonies, 
where males fight each other to the death. As many as 
70 000 casualties have been known, but the colonies 
have recovered. 
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Dances are not as sophisticated as those of honeybees. 
Some workers merely jostle others to alert them of a food 
source. Others lay a pheromone trail on the ground from 
the food to the nest, and then make zigzag runs and 
characteristic sounds that alert other bees to leave the 
nest and follow the trails. 

The Australian stingless bees store only about 1 kg of 
honey per year in their hives. A small niche industry is 
starting in Australia with this tangy 'Sugarbag' honey. 

More and more amateur bee enthusiasts are keeping 
stingless bee colonies. However, the stingless bees 
cannot produce enough honey to supply Australia's large 
scale commercial needs. In comparison, on average here 
in Australia European honeybees store 70 to 100 kg of 
honey per year in their hive. (World record is over 300 kg) 

The commercial honeybee was introduced into Australia 
about 1822. Bumblebees were introduced accidentally to 
Tasmania in 1992 but are not welcome on the mainland. 
They are much larger and forage over a wider area than 
our native bees, and can operate at lower temperatures, 
therefore earlier in the morning. Bumblebees store only 
enough food for a few days. They store it in separate wax 
honeypots, not in regularly arranged cells as in honey¬ 
bees. They, too, have castes. Male bumblebees collect 
only nectar and it is to feed themselves. The females are 
the workers and collect both nectar and pollen, which is 
deposited into brood cells or for storage. 

They have no barbs in their sting, so can sting more than 
once, but are not normally aggressive. Our native solitary 
bees are generally too small to do any harm, though they 
also can sting more than once. Honeybees are the only 
stinging insect that leaves its sting in the wound. 

In 2007 an incursion of the Asian honeybee Apis cerana 
was found in Cairns. Attempts to eradicate it have been 
unsuccessful. It has been found carrying the mite Varroa 
jacobsoni, which causes diseases in honeybees. 

Australian Solitary bees. Many types. 

Homalictus Bees 

Very small, less than 8 mm and are brightly coloured. 
Females may act cooperatively to guard the narrow 
entrance to their intricately branching underground nest. 
This is not a social colony; each female is independent. 

Reed Bees 

There are more than 80 species of Reed Bees in 
Australia. They nest inside the dead fronds of tree ferns 
and dried pithy twigs in raspberry or blackberry canes. 
They are slender and black. They do not separate their 
eggs into separate chambers. The female just piles them 
up, on top of one another. These solitary bees hibernate 
in in their nests, unlike most others, which die off in 
winter. Some of them show cooperative behaviour, 


sharing foraging and guard duty at the nest entrance. A 
female will use her abdomen or face to block the 
entrance. 

Blue-banded Bees 

Nest in the ground. Can perform buzz pollination. 
Blue-banded male bees have to spend the night outside 
the nest. They line up in groups, in roosting spots on 
stems of dried grasses or weeds, attaching themselves 
by their jaws only, curling their legs under their bodies. 

Dawson's Burrowing Bee Amegilla dawsoni 
This is a giant of a bee, up to 2 cm long. Large 
aggregations of up to 10 000 bees have been found on 
central Western Australian mud flats. When burrowing in 
hard clay, the female first softens it with nectar, then bites 
it away. She builds a turret from excavated mud to stop 
soil from falling in. At the bottom of the 15-30 cm deep 
shaft she constructs an urn-shaped brood chamber which 
she lines with wax. She then half fills it with nectar and 
pollen and lays an egg which floats on the nectar. She 
then seals the chamber off. She then digs a detour 
around it, sideways, then downwards and makes another 
cell, and then another couple. She then fills in the shaft, 
demolishes the turret, seals off the entrance with mud, 
and dies of exhaustion. When the new bees are ready to 
exit the nest, males hang around the entrance, waiting for 
females who have had to burrow their way out. 

Resin Bees 

Collect resins and gums to make partitions in their nests 
and to seal off their brood cells. 

Leafcutter Bees 

These line their nests with circular pieces of leaf, which 
they have bitten off. 

Yellow and Black Carpenter Bees 

Nest in soft timber in warmer areas. 

Masked Bees 

Construct their cells from a cellophane-like material. 

To be continued... 

References: 

Heard, T. (1996) ‘Stingless Bees’, Nature Australia, 

Spring 1996, pp. 52-55. 

http://www.amazinqbees.com.au/australian-native- 

bees.html 

http :/ /www.aussiebee.com.au 
http://www.environment.qov.au/biodiversitv/invasive- 

species/insects-and-other-invertebrates/invasive-bees 

Western Australian Museum (2011) ‘Information Sheet. 
Dawson's Burrowing Bee’. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Freshwater Creek Reserve 

27 August 2015 


Pat Streefkerk 


W hile it rained all day in Melbourne we were 
fortunate to have a dry day here for our 
birdwatching. Seventeen people attended and we first 
gathered at the Freshwater Creek Recreation Reserve, 
where in the space of one and a half hours we saw and 


heard 38 species in the eucalypts around the 
tennis courts and along the creek. The highlight was a 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet peeking out of a nest hole in the 
tree with its mate perched on top. 

continued over page.... 
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Spring was in the air and there was also a pair of 
White-faced Herons high in a tree, but we could not find a 
nest. We stopped for a look at the old aboriginal canoe (or 
maybe coolamon) tree before moving to our next venue. 

This was a private property, 'Merrijig', also in Freshwater 
Creek. We were greeted by a Golden Whistler in all his glory 
as we set off into the lovely bush area, for another one-and- 
a-half-hour stroll. 

A big patch of this property has a conservation covenant on 
it to preserve the remnant coastal Manna Gum. We followed 
the many kangaroo tracks through the bush down to the 
swamp and the creek, with several Eastern Yellow Robins 
taking an interest in our progress. In all we found 45 species 
here including Gang-Gang Cockatoos and a flock of 
Red-browed Finches. Down near the creek there is a 
magnificent old Manna Gum with a spring running under it 
with maidenhair fern growing. Further along there were 
many Nodding and Maroon Greenhoods in flower. 


After morning tea we drove another few kilometres to Pat 
Streefkerk's place, 'Rosevale', with a brief stop at the 
crossing over Thompson's Creek. There were 41 species 
sighted at Pat's farm, including a flock of nine Blue-winged 
Parrots which Pat has never before seen there. A final treat 
was a number of Flame Robins sighted at more than 
one location. 

Please follow these web links to view the individual bird lists 
for each site: 

Dickins Road, Freshwater Creek 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S24774157 

Thompson Creek at Pettavel Road, Freshwater Creek 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S24774159 

Merrijig on Brushfields Road 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S24774163 

Freshwater Creek Recreation Reserve 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S24774165 


Bird List for all sites. Compiled by Craig Morley 


Black Swan 

Long-billed Corella 

Spotted Pardalote 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Wood Duck 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Striated Pardalote 

Willie Wagtail 

Spotted Dove 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

Eastern Spinebill 

Little Raven 

Crested Pigeon 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

Magpie-lark 

White-necked Heron 

Crimson Rosella 

White-eared Honeyeater 

Flame Robin 

White-faced Heron 

Eastern Rosella 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Australian White Ibis 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Noisy Miner 

Eurasian Skylark 

Straw-necked Ibis 

Blue-winged Parrot 

Little Wattlebird 

Silvereye 

Black-shouldered Kite 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

Red Wattlebird 

Welcome Swallow 

Whistling Kite 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Fairy/Tree Martin 

Brown Goshawk 

Laughing Kookaburra 

White-naped Honeyeater 

Common Blackbird 

Brown Falcon 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Common Starling 

Purple Swamphen 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Golden Whistler 

Common Myna 

Dusky Moorhen 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Red-browed Finch 

Masked Lapwing 

Striated Thornbill 

Grey Butcherbird 

House Sparrow 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Australian Magpie 

European Goldfinch 

Galah 

Brown Thornbill 

Pied Currawong 

Common Greenfinch 


A rare vagrant at the Western Treatment Plant, Werribee. Eastern Osprey 

(Pandion cistatus) 


David Boyle 


he Eastern Osprey (Pandion cistatus) is a common bird of 
Australia’s tropical coast-lines—often seen hunting over 
water, dropping down to grab large fish in its talons and then 
struggling off to a feeding tree or nest site. Ospreys are rarely 
recorded in Victoria and Tasmania. On a recent visit to the 
Western Treatment Plant to watch waders and look for the 
elusive Orange-bellied parrot we observed a large group of 
Whistling kites (~11) circling around the shoreline. When we 
ventured to the shore we were surprised to see a white¬ 
breasted bird sitting on the sand amongst the kites. At first 
glance we though it might be a White-bellied Sea-Eagle. We 
had seen an adult and a juvenile Sea-eagle earlier in the day, 
located elsewhere in the WTP. On closer approach and careful 
inspection the bird turned out to be an Osprey (possibly a 
female with a mottled brown breast-band) sitting amongst a 
group of Whistling kites. The robust black tipped beak, the 
yellow eye and the distinctive dark streak through the eye and 
down the side of the neck provided distinctive markings. We 
were able to photograph the bird to provide an unequivocal 

Observers: David Boyle, Brian Goyen, Doug Cameron, 
Pam Cameron and Brian Morison. 11 September 2015. 


record. This is only the second record of an osprey at the WTP 
and a rare record for Victoria. 

Eastern Osprey, Western Treatment Plant. Photo: Brian Goyen 
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A little bit of history—Pescott’s orchid 

Trevor Pescott 


R ecently I was talking to Lance Breguet as we sorted 
out the Elliott traps for our fauna survey at Spring 
Creek, and he asked if the orchid pescottiana was named 
after someone related to me. The answer is—yes, he 
was my great-uncle. 

Edward Edgar Pescott was born in Geelong on 11 
December 1872, son of a builder Thomas T. Pescott and 
brother of my grandfather George. Although he was 
never a member of the first Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club—he didn’t live in Geelong during his adult life—he 
maintained an interest in the Club and at the wonderful 
Nature Study Exhibition organised by the GFNC in 1905 
won prizes for his collection of grasses and for his album 
of ferns. In October 1923, he returned to Geelong to act 
as judge at a wildflower exhibition, the third held by the 
GFNC. 

E. E. Pescott trained as a teacher and spent his early 
teaching years from around 1900 at Orbost. He was an 
enthusiastic botanist and collected a large number of 
plants from the ‘jungles’ that once covered the Snowy 
River flats. 

In 1909 he moved to the new Burnley Horticultural 
College as Principal Governor. 

He was a passionate cultivator of both native and garden 
plants, but he is best remembered for his love of native 
orchids. He wrote a nine-part series on them for The 


Victorian Naturalist, and in 1928, this was published as a 
book The Orchids of Victoria. 

From 1917 to 1937 he was Victorian Pomologist, 
responsible for the establishment and management of 
orchards throughout the state. 

He was a prolific author and wrote extensively, mainly 
about native plants and horticulture. Of his books, by far 
the best known is The Native Flowers of Victoria which 
he dedicated To the memory of MY FATHER who, 
through his innate love of the beautiful in Nature, first led 
me into Nature’s bye paths’. 

Among the other books written by Edward Edgar Pescott 
are Gardening in Australia, The Dahlia in Australia, and in 
1939 James Bon wick: A Writer of School Books and 
Histories. With Charles Barrett, he co-authored New Way 
Gardening which was published in 1933. 

In March 1945 Chas. Daley wrote History of the Geelong 
Field Naturalists’ Club that was published in The Victorian 
Naturalist. Three months later, E. E. Pescott wrote an 
Addendum, adding some further material to Daley’s 
article. 

He had wider interests than just plants, and undertook 
many roles in the community, particularly in his later 
years. 

E. E. Pescott died on 31 July 1954, aged 82 years. 



Pescott (or Bronze) Bird Orchid Chiloglottispescottiana, Chiloglottispescottiana, Enfield. September 2015. 

taken in 1985 at Genoa, East Gippsland, where it was first Photos: Susan Kruss 

discovered. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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What’s up 


Dean Hewish 


T wo interesting articles were featured on 

Spaceweather.com between 18 and 24 September. 

The first was a big surprise. Data and photographs from 
the Pluto probe, Far Horizons, have been trickling back 
to Earth. The extreme distance means that the data 
captured by the spacecraft is being broadcast back very 
slowly with repeats and error correction to make sure that 
nothing is lost in the transmission. The latest pictures 
from the probe show the surface of Pluto in high 
definition. What was not expected is that Pluto’s surface 
is active, with signs of cloud hazes, snow and flowing 
glacial formations. At the extremely low temperatures on 
Pluto’s surface, water ice is as hard as stone, but 
nitrogen apparently takes over the role of producing the 
weather and glaciers. 

Amazingly, the glacial formations on Pluto look very 
much like the ones here on Earth and can be easily 
recognised despite their completely different chemistry. It 
almost seems that nature has a rather limited 
imagination. The energy that drives the weather and 
movement of the glaciers comes from the weak sunlight 


and probably also tidal forces caused by Pluto’s relatively 
large satellite, Charon. Photos of the surface of Charon 
have also been received. They show signs that its 
surface has been subject to recent modification, possibly 
also caused by tidal forces. 

Data from the space probe will be trickling back for about 
a year, so it is very possible that other surprises are in 
store. 

The other interesting article is a result of the actions of 
the Earth To Space Calculus, organised by the convenor 
ofSpaceweather.com. High school students have been 
sending balloons to the top of the atmosphere with 
various payloads and experiments. Our logo was once 
part of a payload. Recently they sent up seeds to 
determine if the radiation at high altitude affects their 
germination. They found that corn seeds were severely 
damaged. Although the seeds germinated and produced 
plants and cobs, the resulting corn kernels were sparse 
and inedible. It seems that astronauts may have 
problems growing their own food on long space missions. 


Grand Designs (or maybe not...) 

A Whistling Kite touches up its twiggy nest with a few fresh eucalypt leaves, while a White-winged Chough sits quietly 
in its low-maintenance mud nest at Serendip Sanctuary. September 2015. Photos: Chrissy Freestone 



Latham’s Snipe Project 


Extracted from Birding Aus 

For anyone interesting in knowing more about Latham's snipe, we are starting a project at Port Fairy, Victoria on their annual 
migration and local movement patterns. We're putting out up to 40 geolocators this summer (starting this week), and hope to 
deploy satellite trackers next year. There are also regular counts and leg-flagging planned for this summer. 

We plan to post updates fairly regularly over the non-breeding season: you can follow updates for the project via https:// 
lathamssnipeproiect.wordDress.com/news/ —there should be a 'follow' button in the bottom right-hand corner. 

We're also keen to get a picture of Latham's snipe migration patterns elsewhere in Australia, especially first arrivals for the year. 
This year we have the first Australian record for this non-breeding season from August 8 (Oxley Creek Common, Queensland), with 
the first NSW record from August 20, and Victorian record from August 22. We have no records of them from Tasmania yet this 
year. See more, and links to sighting reports here https://lathamssnipeproiect.wordpress.com/2015/09/03/first-snipe-of-the-2Q15-6- 
season-arrive/ 

If you have an earlier record for this year, arrival records for other years or interesting snipe observations (large numbers, unusual 
location or time) we'd love to hear from you. 

David Wilson 

The Latham's Snipe Project team 
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Spring Creek, Torquay, fauna survey 

3-6 September 2015 

GPS at E10 site: 55 265088E,5753788N, alt 9 m. 

All trapping undertaken in accordance with the conditions of our DEPI permit 10006519 

and WSIAEC permit 27.12 

Trevor Pescott 


Location 

Spring Creek has its headwaters east of Forest Road and flows 
easterly through Bellbrae West, Bellbrae, where it is crossed by 
the Anglesea Road and into Torquay where it swings sharply 
west-south-west to enter the ocean at Jan Juc Point. For most of 
its path it flows through rural land, and in the last two kilometres 
it passes through Torquay. In Torquay, streamside reserves and 
sporting grounds have been developed upstream of the Great 
Ocean Road, and from there to the ocean it flows through the 
Torquay golf course. 

The streamside reserve is relatively wide, preserving some of 
the riparian vegetation, and extensive revegetation has taken 
place in parts using indigenous plants. Some serious weeds are 
present, including gorse, boneseed, serrated tussock and 
blackberry; however, weed removal is being undertaken in much 
of the reserve. There are some magnificent Yellow Gums 
(subspecies bellarinensis) and ancient Moonahs still survive 
along the banks of the creek. 

We undertook trapping at four separate sites within the 
streamside reserve, three on the west side and one on the east. 

Weather 

Mainly fine, cool and overcast with little wind. 

Elliott traps 

Forty traps were set as follows: 

El-10 in an area on the east side of the creek immediately 
upstream of Aurora Crescent, where there were extensive 
diggings, burrows and tunnels suggestive of Swamp Rat activity. 

El 1 -20 in a marshy area on the west side of the creek, at an 
informal creek crossing at the north side of the bike park. 

E21-30 under some Yellow Gums on the west side of the creek 
upstream of the bike park. 

E31-40 under Moonahs and saltbushes on the west side of the 
creek, between the bike park and the bridge near the netball 
courts. 

Results 

04/09/15: nothing caught. 

05/09/15: nothing caught but El 3 was stolen (although later 
recovered). 

06/09/15: E9 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, not sexed, wt 100 g. 
E39 trap missing, E40 trap missing. 


Cameras, harps and funnels 

Not used in this survey. 

Comments 

It was disappointing to lose two traps, presumably stolen; 
perhaps we should use prominent signage at each site 
explaining the presence of the traps. In the past we have tended 
to minimise the presence of the traps, and this is the first time 
we have had Elliott traps removed or vandalised. In each case 
we found the plastic sleeves and some bedding discarded, so 
the traps were not simply left behind, still set, but were taken off¬ 
site or thrown away. 

Overall, the absence of small mammals from most of the area 
we surveyed was disappointing; however, the area is heavily 
used by dog-walkers, and there is extensive housing 
development adjacent to the reserve. 

It may be sensible to request fencing in the area where the 
Swamp Rat was caught, but it is isolated from other suitable 
habitat and it may be inevitable that the little area will eventually 
be lost to outside pressures. (Later in the day, Alison and Phil 
found extensive fresh tunnelling in the grassy/tussocky area just 
near the bridge on the Great Ocean Road.) 

We saw one Black (Swamp) Wallaby, and there were macropod 
scats in several areas suggesting wallabies and/or kangaroos 
frequent the area at times. 

The only herp noted was the Common Froglet, with many calling 
from the wetlands. 

Birdlife, however, was surprisingly abundant and diverse. 

We listed 50 species including several migratory species. About 
20 Tree Martins were seen circling over the creek on 21/08/15, 
and this weekend we noted Latham’s Snipe, Horsfield’s 
Bronze-Cuckoo and Fan-tailed Cuckoo. We also had an 
unconfirmed report of a Sacred Kingfisher. Small flocks of 
Silvereyes were seen flying over the site on several days, 
heading in a south-westerly direction; it is possible these were 
migrating to Tasmania although we didn’t get good enough 
views to confirm the species’ race. 

Thanks to: 

Surf Coast Shire for encouraging us to survey the site; 

Grace, Brett, Lance, Graham, Tracey, Alison, Phil, Suyeon and 
Deborah for setting, checking and collecting the traps, and 
recording the data. 




Buff-banded Rail, Spring Creek. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Little Pied Cormorant (note fishing line on branch), Spring Creek. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mammals 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 
Swamp Rat 
European Rabbit 


One seen on the east bank. 
One caught. 

Scats and diggings noted. 


Birds noted 


Black Swan 
Chestnut Teal 
Pacific Black Duck 
Spotted Dove 
Common Bronzewing 
Australasian Darter 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Purple Swamphen 
Buff-banded Rail 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Latham’s Snipe 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Australian King Parrot 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 
Little Wattlebird 
Red Wattlebird 
Crescent Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Fantail 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Eurasian Skylark 
Little Grassbird 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
House Sparrow 


Herps 


Common Froglet 


Many heard calling from the wetlands. 



A Swamp Rat sinks its teeth into Tracey Hinton, Spring Creek. 

Photo: Alison Watson 


Bird group meeting: Through the Bering Strait to Wrangel Island—Phil Moors 

17 September 2015 


Dean Hewish 


P hil Moors is well known in natural history circles as a 
former director of the RAOU (now Birdlife Australia) and 
past director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Melbourne. 

At the September bird group meeting Phil described his 
recent trip to the northern Arctic. He and his wife joined a 
cruise on the MA/ Professor Khromov, run by Heritage 
Expeditions. The voyage took them through the Bering 
Strait, starting and finishing at the Russian port of 
Anadyr. They reached the northern latitude of 70 
degrees 28 minutes on Wrangel Island, north of Russia. 

The Bering Strait separates Russia from the US state of 
Alaska. It is 90 km wide. The US-Russian boundary and the 
International Date Line pass through it between two islands. 
Approximately 18 000 years ago, the Bering Strait was a 
land bridge that formed a connection between the two 
continents for humans, animals and plants. Approximately 
9000 years ago, rising sea levels flooded the land bridge 
and created the current strait. Semyon Dezhnev discovered 
the strait in 1648. However Bering, who reached the Strait 
in 1728, largely receives the credit for its discovery. 

Phil displayed pictures of seabirds that were seen during 
the time spent at sea. The Short-tailed Shearwater was the 
only species familiar to the audience. These birds are 
well-known migrants to southern Australia, where they 
breed in huge numbers. Their long annual migrations take 
them to the Arctic region each northern summer. 


The voyage along the coastline to the Bering Strait 
included regular trips to the land using inflatable dinghies. 
The passengers were able to approach the breeding 
colonies of seabirds crowded onto cliff ledges. The list of 
species seen included Kittiwakes, Puffins, and Brunnich’s, 
Common, Black and Pigeon Guillemots. Guillemots don't 
use nesting material. Their eggs are pointed at one end so 
that they roll in circles. This reduces loss from rolling off the 
ledges. In mixed colonies, the Brunnich's Guillemots can be 
distinguished from the others by their thick bills and the 
white stripe on their faces. Kittiwakes make proper nests, 
sometimes multistorey. The large Glaucous Gull is the top 
predator in the system and preys on eggs. 

Both Horned and Tufted Puffins were seen. Horned 
Puffins have a fine, black tuft or 'point' above each eye. 
Tufted Puffins have two floppy yellow crests, which give 
them a clown-like look. Puffins fly well once in the air, but 
take-off from the sea is awkward, with long run-ups and 
much splashing. Their wing design is a compromise for both 
diving and flight and they're not perfectly adapted for either 
use. 

Wrangel Island is located in the Arctic Ocean. This island 
was discovered by Europeans in 1867 and claimed by 
Russia in 1916. It has been settled since the mid 1930s. 

The island was not covered with ice during the last Ice Age, 
so plants and animals survived there that were wiped out 
elsewhere. Up to 3500 years ago, the island supported 
mammoths, including a Dwarf Mammoth about one-third the 
size of the Woolly Mammoth. 
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Mammoth tusks are still being washed out of the soil and lie 
partly exposed. 

The tour operators arranged a traverse of the island by truck 
for some passengers. There are no roads and they mostly 
travelled along riverbeds. The land vegetation consists 
mostly of low tundra plants only 10-20 cm high. However 
there is a great variety of species, and many produce 
colourful flowers. The willows are an interesting example of 
how Arctic plants become stunted. Some species were low 
tundra plants, and the tallest was less than 1.5 m high. 

The large mammals seen were Musk Ox, wolves and Polar 
Bears. A Lemming was captured and held for photography. 
Lemmings are an important prey item in the food chain. Their 
abundance is cyclical with a 3-4 year period, and this affects 
predator numbers. Polar Bears are now mostly found on land 
during the summer, as the sea ice has diminished with 
climate change. However, some were seen swimming in the 
ocean and feeding on seals on ice floes. Huts on the island 
have spiky mesh over the windows as the bears will break in 
if they smell food. Other aquatic mammals observed were 


Pacific Walrus and many species of whales, including 
Humpback and Grey. The local people have permission to 
hunt whales and walrus by quota. The tourists were offered a 
meal of whale and walrus blubber, meat and intestines. Phil 
had an upset stomach and declined, but others said, ‘It's 
better than it looks.’ Phil thought that was no great 
recommendation. 

Many wading birds were breeding on the island, 
including some species that come to Australia in their 
non-breeding period. We see them in dense flocks but when 
breeding in the north their nests are widely scattered. These 
species included Ruddy Turnstones, Red-necked Stints, 
Pectoral Sandpipers and Grey Plovers. 

This was the time of the midnight sun. An Arctic Redpoll was 
singing constantly in broad daylight at 2 am. The low sun 
produced some spectacular light effects as it illuminated fog 
clouds. 

Phil’s talk was a fascinating overview of a very adventurous 
trip to a part of the world that few Australians visit. 


Master of disguise... 

David Tytherleigh 

John (Newman) and I happened upon this Tawny on a Sunday afternoon in 
September, sitting on the roadside at Nortons Rd. The bird flew back up into 
the fork in the tree and after watching us for a while, proceeded to adjust itself 
into this Tm a branch not a bird' shape. It was wonderful watching all the small 
adjustments so it could fit into a snug shape. They are great birds! 


Tawny Frogmouth, Nortons Rd. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 



Orange-bellied Parrot report 

Bellarine Peninsula—September 2015 


Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group Co-ordinator 


he 2015 Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) survey period has 
drawn to a close and this year we have had no reports 
of OBPs on the Bellarine Peninsula. A very disappointing 
and, dare I say it, sad outcome. There have also been fewer 
Blue-winged Parrots observed and reported this year by 
comparison with the wonderful records of 230 in the 
Breamlea Saltmarsh and of 600+ at Belchers Lane on the 
edge of Lake Connewarre in late July/early August 2014. 

We continue to have strong support from volunteers and 
supporters of the Bellarine Peninsula Regional Group and 
beyond, with over 60 observers taking part in at least one of 
the May, July or September surveys in 2015 and many have 
been rewarded with wonderful views of White-bellied 
Sea-Eagles, Brolgas and, of course, Blue-winged Parrots to 
name a few of the wonderful species that frequent our salt- 
marshes. Many volunteers willingly participated in more than 
one survey. Just for the record, I felt it necessary to take the 
extraordinary step of cancelling the Sunday survey in July 
bearing in mind the coastal gale force wind warning—our 
first cancellation in at least 11 years of organising. 

To the kind friends and supporters of me in the role of 
Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group 
Co-ordinator and, more widely, the National OBP Recovery 


Team—a most sincere thank you. Thank you to the 
landowners who willingly and kindly allow access to their 
land. 

Once more, on behalf of the Bellarine Peninsula 
Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group and the National 
Recovery Team, I acknowledge and sincerely thank the 
Parks Victoria officers who so willingly provide transport and 
expertise to get to some sites for surveys. 

The four perennial birds on the western shore of Port Phillip 
Bay have been ‘in residence’ again this year. 

And in exciting recent news National Recovery Team 
Member, Rosemary Gales, reports that the first OBP, seen 
at dusk on 16 September, has arrived early for the 
2015/2016 breeding season. Let’s hope there are many 
more following close behind. 

The dates in 2016 for Orange-bellied Parrot Surveys are 

finalised and provided here for your calendars and diaries: 

21 & 22 May 2016 
23 & 24 July 2016 
10 & 11 Sept 2016 
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My South Australian Adventure 


M y adventure (in August of this year) begins in 

Adelaide watching Wang Wang and Funi, Australia’s 
only Giant Pandas, along with all the other wonderful 
animals at Adelaide Zoo. 



Giant Panda, Adelaide Zoo 

The next day we moved on 400 km to Hawker, waking up to 
a beautiful but very chilly sunrise and exploring the area. 



Sunrise over Hawker 

Not being particularly organised, we then decided to head 
down to Port Augusta and the arid botanical gardens on our 
way to Roxby Downs for a tour through the arid recovery 
centre, a not-for-profit research and conservation 
organisation that has restored 123 km 2 in a fenced of area 
of arid land with successful re-introductions of four locally 
extinct mammal species including: 

Greater Stick Nest Rat ( Leporillus conditor) 

Burrowing Bettong ( Bettongia lesueur) 

Greater Bilby ( Macrotis lagotis ) 

Western Barred Bandicoot ( Perameles bougainville) 


Bearded Dragon sp. 



Tracey Hinton 

Unfortunately our tour was cancelled due to the weather, 
but we went and had a peek through the fence anyway. I 
imagine it would be very impressive. 

Following this we headed up to Lake Eyre south and Maree 
on the Oodnadatta Track through impressive outback 
scenery. Of particular note was the wonderful field of 
Sturt’s Desert Pea, the enormous trees and the Aboriginal 
Ochre site, where the Aboriginals would collect different 
coloured ochre for their paintings and body art. 



A sea of Sturt’s Desert Pea, Oodnadatta Track 


We then finally managed to get to Flinders Ranges NP. A 
beautiful walk took us to the lookout with the only orchid 
seen at Wilpena pound, and then some off-road driving 
through Parachilna and Brachina gorges, with plenty of 
emus, honeyeaters, Tawny Frogmouths and a Striated 
Pardalote. The mammals weren’t left out with sightings of 
euros and kangaroos. We were even fortunate enough to 
see a family of the endangered Yellow-footed Rock 
Wallabies having their evening meal. 

On the way home a stop off at an old farmstead and creek 
yielded a bird watcher’s paradise with Dusky-faced 
Woodswallows, Elegant Parrot and a White-winged 
Fairy-wren amongst others. 

Our final stop at Hattah Kuklyne NP also resulted in some 
nice surprises with Regent Parrots, Yellow Rosellas and a 
very inquisitive Grey Butcherbird. 


Yellow-footed Rock Wallaby, Flinders Ranges 
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Spider Orchid sp., Wilpena Pound. 



All photos: Tracey Hinton 


Elegant Parrot, Kanyaka Waterhole, SA. 



Butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


T he first Caper White for the season was spotted at 
Queenscliff on 12 September. It may be a forerunner 
of a later large migration, although this one was flying 
easterly, not westerly as I would have expected. 
Australian Painted Ladies and Yellow Admirals are 
widespread. The first Common Brown was seen in the 
Anglesea Heath, along with a Varied Dusky-blue. The 
first Spotted Jezebels were also seen at Anglesea. It may 
turn out to be a good butterfly season. 


Observers: 

DHe, Dean Hewish; DRa, David Rantall; DTy, 

David Tytherleigh; GP, Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
LB, Lance Breguet; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly 
Cutcliffe; PKw, Penne Kwiat; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


Spotted Jezebel 

20/09/15 

Anglesea 

Several flying along cliff top, then circling and 
dipping down below the cliff line in the wind. 

JPo, GP 


27/09/15 

Long Forest NCR 

1 flew through Happy Valley car park. 

MHe, DHe 

Caper White 

12/09/15 

Queenscliff 

1 flying easterly along the cliff top, behind the fort. 

TFI 


20/09/15 

Beach Rd, Pt Wilson 

8 flying along roadside verge. 

DTy 

Cabbage White 

01/09/15 

Highton 

1 

JN 


01/09/15 

Geelong 

2 

JN 


10/09/15 

Pt Henry 

5 

TFI 


11/09/15 

Avalon/Pt Wilson 

100s; fine, still warm day. 

TFI 

Common Brown 

13/09/15 

Anglesea Heath 

1 in Heath, 2.30 p.m., full sunshine. 

JN, DTy 

Australian Painted Lady 

23/08/15 

Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

6; 5 on north track, 1 on south. 

JPo 


14/09/15 

1 Harrison Court, Highton 

1 

JPo 


15/09/15 

Barwon Heads 

18 on track (mangroves) beside Barwon and 
saltmarsh. 

PKw 


17/09/15 

Geelong Botanic 

Gardens 

3 

JPo 

Yellow Admiral 

31/08/15 

Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

1 resting on a branch, moved several times before 
setting on a banksia flower and probably sipping. 

HSc, LB, 
PC 


01/9/15 

Highton 

1 

JN 


01/9/15 

Barwon Heads 

1 in garden feeding on Pimelea flowers. 

PKw 


02/9/15 

Anglesea Heath 

2, Ridgeview Track. 

PKw 


04/9/15 

Leopold 

3 

DRa 


13/9/15 

Anglesea 

1 

JN, DTy 


15/9/15 

Wallington 

1 at Van Loons nursery. 

PKw 


27/9/15 

Breamlea 

1 amid flowering moonah. 

JPo, GP 

Varied Dusky-Blue 

13/9/15 

Anglesea Heath 

1 in Heath, 2.30 p.m., full sunshine. 

JN, DTy 
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Floating Islands, Stony Rises, fauna survey 

10-13 September 2015 

All trapping is undertaken in accordance with our DEPI permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 
GPS at the truck park on Princes Highway 54 709984E, 5753460N, alt 140 m 

Trevor Pescott 


Location 

The Floating Islands Reserve is approximately 20 km west 
of Colac, north of the Princes Highway and west of Hawks 
Nest Road. 

Weather 

Mainly fine and mild to warm and sunny. 

There was a light shower of rain early on the Saturday, and 
the grass was wet throughout the weekend. 

Elliott traps 

A total of 30 small Elliott traps were set in three localities as 
follows: 

El-10 around a small rocky knoll off Hawks Nest Road for 
three nights. 

El 1-20 across a depression behind the truck parking area 
for two nights. 

E21-30 in the rocky area around the flat peat-bed behind the 
cottage for three nights. 

E31-35 at a rocky area behind the cottage site for one night. 
E36-40 among E21-30 for one night. 

Results 

11/09/15: E 3 House Mouse Mus musculus. 

E 8 Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii, 
female wt. 47 g. 

E21 Swamp Rat Rattus fuscipes, wt. Ill g. 

E24 Dusky Antechinus, female wt. 51 g. 

E25 House Mouse. 

E26 House Mouse. 

E29 Swamp Rat, wt. 87 g. 

12/09/15: E 4 Dusky Antechinus, female wt. 46 g. 

E 6 House Mouse. 

E22 Swamp Rat, not weighed. 

E27 House Mouse. 

13/09/15: E25 Dusky Antechinus, female wt. 39 g. 

E26 Swamp Rat, wt. 74 g. 

E28 House Mouse. 


E32 House Mouse. 

E33 Dusky Antechinus, female wt. 50 g. 

E36 House Mouse. 

E38 House Mouse. 

Cameras 

Two cameras were set on 13/09/15 and collected on 
19/09/15 

Camera 1 —focused on recent ‘bandicoot-like’ diggings in 
the peat bed behind the cottage. We had seen similar 
diggings previously but results of previous camera-trapping 
had yielded only Eastern Grey Kangaroos and Black 
(Swamp) Wallabies. The funnel-shaped holes are not made 
by either of these two species. 

Results 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby photographed. 

Camera 2 —focused on three un-set traps placed where we 
had traps El 1-20 disturbed on the two previous nights. 

Results 

Little Raven—the first photograph taken was of a raven, at 
that time only one of the traps had been disturbed. In later 
photographs, all three traps had been disturbed. 

Black Wallaby, and at night Common Brushtail Possum, 
were photographed. 

It appears that it was a raven that had been responsible for 
moving, rolling and displacing the plastic rain-shields, not a 
possum or other mammal as thought at first. 

Roofing iron search 

We checked only a few of the sheets of roofing iron near the 
cottage. A count put the total at around 25 sheets, not 10 as 
previously stated; they are an extremely valuable resource in 
the fauna surveys. 

Comments 

The warm, sunny weather had brought a great deal of reptile 
activity with many individuals noted either sun-basking or 
actively foraging in the open. 




Southern Water Skink, Stony Rises. Photo: Chrissy Freestone Fauna surveyors at Stony Rises. 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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All the Dusky Antechinuses that we caught were females 
with empty pouches. 

Striated Pardalotes were investigating tree-hollows close to 
the truck park, as was a ‘pair’ of Crimson Rosellas (one in 
adult plumage, the other in immature colouring). 

Thanks 

Our thanks again to Parks Victoria for permission to carry 
out the survey in the reserve; their continued support has 
enabled us to build an impressive profile of the fauna in this 
fascinating area, and I trust we can add much more to our 


understanding of the value of the reserve in the coming 
years. 

Thanks to all who helped set, check and collect the 
equipment—Frances, Chrissy, Tracey, Suyeon, Daisy and 
Deborah, and Chrissy for the bird list. 


Mammals 


Dusky Antechinus 

Five females caught. 

Koala 

One road-killed near the truck 
park. 

Common Brushtail Possum 

One photographed at night. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Five seen on the peat-bed area 
behind the cottage. One had no 
tail. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

One seen, others photographed 

House Mouse 

Nine caught. 

Swamp Rat 

Four caught. 

Fallow Deer 

Footprints noted near the truck 
park. 

European Rabbit 

Scrapes, scats noted. 



Black Rock Skink, Stony Rises. 

Birds 

Photo: Chrissy Freestone 

Australian Shelduck 

Striated Pardalote (nesting) 

Pacific Black Duck 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

Little Pied Cormorant 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

White-faced Heron 

Red Wattlebird 

Straw-necked Ibis 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Whistling Kite 

White-naped Honeyeater 

Brown Goshawk 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Corella sp. 

Golden Whistler 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Crimson Rosella 

Australian Magpie 

Eastern Rosella 

Pied Currawong 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 

Grey Fantail 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Little Raven 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Magpie-lark 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Silvereye 

Striated Thornbill 

Welcome Swallow 

Brown Thornbill 

Common Starling 

Spotted Pardalote 

House Sparrow 


Herps 


Brown-striped Frog 
(formerly Striped Marsh 
Frog) 

Common Eastern Froglet 

Brown Tree Frog 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

Black Rock Skink 

Southern Water Skink 

Pale-flecked Garden 
Sunskink 

South-eastern Slider 
(formerly Bougainville’s 
Skink) 

Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 

Tiger Snake 


Several heard calling. 


Many heard calling from 
the wetland. 

Several calling. 

Noted basking on the rock 
fence. 

Several basking on the 

rock walls. 

A few seen, sun-basking 
among the rocks. 

A small number noted. 

One under a sheet of 
roofing iron. 

One large specimen 
sun-basking. 

One under a sheet of 
roofing iron. 



Tiger Snake, Stony Rises. Photo: Tracey Hinton 



Eastern Blue-tongue Lizard, Stony Rises. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Next fauna survey 

Bells Beach 

Thursday 8-Sunday 11 October 2015 

Although we have carried out a survey here recently, the discovery of the body of a Swamp Antechinus nearby a few weeks later 
has prompted a follow up survey to try to find the species there. 

Location: Bells Beach, Wave carpark at the end of Bones road. 

Meet: Thursday 8 October at 1.00 p.m. to set the traps. 

Friday-Sunday at 8.00 a.m. to check and clear the traps. 

Please r efer back page for further forthcoming fauna surveys 


Vale Dick Southcombe 


T he passing of Dick Southcombe earlier this month 
ended a life spent in a dedicated effort to improve our 
environment and our community. The many people who 
attended Dick’s funeral heard of his love for his family, his 
passion for the environment and the extensive range of 
community activities that Dick engaged with during his time 
in Geelong. 

Dick joined the GFNC in 1985 and became President from 
1987-89 and again in 1997-98. He used his leadership 
skills to enthuse others and to strengthen the role of the 
Club within the Geelong region. He led the GFNC Plant 
Group for 20 years and the GFNC Conservation Sub-group 
for 10 years. Dick’s organisational skills were used in the 
planning of a wide range of campouts, excursions, field 
study workshops and extended safaris, all of which were 
highly successful due to his meticulous attention to detail. 
He was a great networker, spending time as the GFNC 
representative with the WVFNCA, VFNCA, ANN and 
SEANA. He was an active member of the GEC. 

When Dick saw a problem or opportunity, he was not 
content to just try and make a quick fix. A lack of contact 
between the naturalist clubs was solved when Dick 
developed and instigated the Australian Naturalists 
Network. The need to help foster an appreciation of the 
environment by schoolchildren led Dick to establish links 
between GEC, CoGG and GFNC to devise and organise 
the first Geelong Environmental Expo which was visited by 
over 2000 school children. To improve the public’s 
knowledge of the environmental value of the Brisbane 


Barry Lingham 

Ranges, Dick lobbied for several years to convince the 
NRE of the worth of a nature circuit walk to commemorate 
the work of Ted Errey (GFNC botanist). He oversaw the 
siting of the 10 km walk and design of interpretive signs to 
highlight the natural history of the area. When inappropriate 
development threatened the habitat of the Belmont 
escarpment, Dick formed a group to save the Seaview 
Park area and lobbied for the establishment of a park 
reserve to conserve the indigenous vegetation, with signs 
and amenities to complement the park. To further the 
knowledge and appreciation of botany, Dick instigated the 
Wider Geelong Flora Lectures where speakers gave 
information to the public about local plants. 

In 2004, Dick was awarded a well-deserved Order of 
Australia Medal for his services to conservation and the 
environment. In 2007 his valuable service to the GFNC 
was recognised with a Life Membership. 

Beyond all his formal work for the GFNC, Dick is 
remembered as a friendly companion on the GFNC 
outings, always ready to share his knowledge or to have a 
laugh. His love of the Australian bush and his passion to 
conserve the environment shone through and inspired 
many others to also take on roles as ‘guardians and 
custodians’ of our natural heritage. 

Dick will be remembered and sadly missed by his friends at 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Club, but the legacy of his 
many achievements will live on. 


Fauna report 


Trevor Pescott 


R eptiles are certainly making good use of the early spring 
sunshine. At the Floating Islands in the Stony Rises we 
found five species with several individuals of most, all 
basking or active in the sunny places. It was quite a delight 
to see on one small stone wall at least five Black Rock 
Skinks sun-basking. 

Elsewhere, copperhead, tiger and brown snakes have 
become active after some months of winter chill. 

The observations of a small Marbled Gecko by Grace Lewis 
raise the question of when these lizards emerge from the 
eggs. There is a report from some years ago of several eggs 


held at the Highton Vet. Clinic; at least one of these hatched 
in autumn well ahead of winter, but this may have been due 
to the warmth in the clinic environment. But we are used to 
seeing tiny skinks very active in the late autumn sunshine, 
feeding voraciously apparently to build body condition 
before winter hibernation. Do geckoes usually hatch in 
autumn too, or do they wait until spring as the one Grace 
found apparently had done? 

The Water Rat at the artificial lake—flood-retarding pond—in 

south Highton is interesting, begging the 

question of where it came from and how it reached the lake. 
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Fauna report continued.... 


Mammals 


Platypus 

2 

27/09/15 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. One swam from one side of the lake 
to the other, before disappearing into the embankment; the other 
appeared to be feeding, duck-diving and resurfacing several times. 

CFr 

Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

20/09/15 

Brisbane Ranges, on the side of the road at Durdidwarrah. 

PSc 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

4 

17/09/15 

Cargerie via Meredith; on our lane at 11.00 a.m., grazing. 

PSc 


8 

24/09/15 

Dog Rocks Sanctuary, Batesford; in Is and 2s, noted during the 

GFNC Bird Group excursion led by Rob Ganly. 

per CMo 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

2 

29/08/15 

Freshwater Creek, about 100 m apart, grazing on the grassy road¬ 
sides. 

JN 

Water Rat 

1 

19/09/15 

Lake Highton/St. Augustine’s Waterhole off Sth Valley Road; swam 
from the island to the bank and disappeared into dense vegetation. 
(Keith Dowell). 

per TP 

Red Fox 

2 

30/08/15 

Paraparap; running across a paddock, 8.00 a.m. 

JN 

Brown Hare 

5 

20/09/15 

Inverleigh Common, 1.30 p.m.; they were in a ‘procession’, 
possibly a courtship activity. 

TP 


1 

24/09/15 

Dog Rocks Sanctuary, Batesford; noted during a GFNC Bird Group 
excursion led by Rob Ganly. 

per CMo 

Bottlenose Dolphin 

1 

17/09/15 

Corio Bay, off Eastern Beach, with 1 or 2 gannets in attendance. 

JCr 


1 

29/09/15 

As above, but with 8-10 gannets present, diving near it. 

JCr 

Southern Right Whale 

1 

12/09/15 

13th Beach, sighted offshore by a group of surfers. 

per CFr 


2 

16/09/15 

Offshore from Wye River; another later about 10 km to the east. 

(Keith Dowell). 

per TP 


Herps 


Common Froglet 

Many 

07/09/15 

Belmont Common, heard calling from Jerringot wetland. 

TP 

Southern Brown Tree Frog 

Few 

19/09/15 

Yaugher, calling at night from near a newly-concreted 
waterhole. 

TP 

Marbled Gecko 

1 

15/08/15 

North Geelong, found among some pieces of timber; it was very 
small, about 50 mm overall and 25 mm snout-vent length. This is 
about the size of a newly-emerged young. At one stage it waved 
its tail around as if to invite a predator. 

GL 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

1 

21/08/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, in the recently-burnt area. 

BL 

White’s Skink 

1 

23/08/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, in the recently-burnt area. It was 
uniformly pale brown in colour, lacking the conspicuous stripes of 
most individuals. 

BL 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

11/09/15 

Anglesea, basking in sunshine among bracken. 

BL 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

19/09/15 

Cargerie via Meredith, sun-basking beside a fenceline at 

11.00 a.m. 

PSc 

Lowland Copperhead 

Snake 

1 

01/09/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, sun-basking; very dark 
individual with reddish-orange sides. 

BL 

Eastern Tiger Snake 

1 

01/09/15 

Cargerie via Meredith; there is a hole in a dam where tiger 
snakes were seen late in June. At 4.00 p.m. today, 1 drove past 
and looked at the hole and there was a tiger snake apparently 
enjoying the warmth of the sun. It was not a very warm day, 
10-12°C, but apparently warm enough for the snake to leave the 
hole. 

PSc 


3 

11/09/15 

Western Treatment Plant, basking on the internal roads. 

TFI, HPh 


1 

20/09/15 

Durdidwarrah, Brisbane Ranges; 1 was looking for wildflowers 
along the road. While driving, 1 saw a tiger snake on the side of 
the road. It tried to go up the steep side of the road, and as it did 
so, flattened its head as if to strike. It was dark striped along its 
thick body. 

PSc 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

24/09/15 

Dog Rocks Sanctuary, Batesford; seen well as it came out to 
‘warm-up’ in the mid-day sun. At least 1.2 m long, and at least 

3 cm thick at the widest point of the body. At the lunch stop on 
the GFNC Bird Group excursion led by Rob Ganly. 

per CMo 


1 

27/09/15 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges; curled up beside a log in the sun, 
moved off slowly into the scrub when disturbed. 

CFr 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; PSc, Paul Schillier; TFI, Tom Fletcher; HPh; 
Hugo Phillips; GL, Grace Lewis; JCr, Jade Craven; JN, John Newman; TP, Trevor Pescott. 
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August-September bird observations—some highlights 

Craig Morley, John Newman, Rod Lowther 


A s mentioned in the September Geelong Naturalist, to 
accommodate the ever increasing number of records 
of bird observations in the Geelong Region, we have 
decided to change the format of the monthly report of 
these interesting, and often exciting records. The full list 
of bird observation records can be found on the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club website at: http://www.qfnc.orq.au/ 
observations/bird-observations 

Last month we reported on the influx of Banded Stilts to 
some of our local wetlands and by mid-September the 
numbers had declined at Lake Victoria, Freshwater Lake 
and Moolap Saltworks. A record from St Leonards Salt 
Lagoon added another fascinating aspect to the recent 
influx of this enigmatic species. 

Continuing this theme, we often marvel at and ponder the 
movements of various bird species to and from and 
within our region and the next group of observations 
certainly add to that. Cattle Egrets in two flocks, totalling 
30 birds, near Drysdale remind us to keep an eye out for 
these interesting birds and track the dates as the species 
disappears from our region in coming weeks; and the 
Magpie Geese have recently reappeared in the Geelong 
area, with 50+ reported from near Reedy Lake. There 
were late winter-early spring records of Blue-winged 
Parrots from the southern end of Swan Bay and records 
of the species from the Brisbane Ranges are strongly 
suggestive of breeding in that part of their range in our 
area. We often remark upon the autumn migratory 
movements of honeyeaters, especially White-naped and 
Yellow-faced Floneyeaters, so it is always interesting to 
see evidence of the less conspicuous spring movement 
of these species through our region, as reported by some 
observers in recent weeks from Bacchus Marsh and 
Ocean Grove. And one astonished observer recorded 
three White-browed Woodswallows flying to the NW, 
over Newtown on 15 September, on a very chilly morning 
after two unseasonably warm early spring days. And their 
more predictable cousins, the Dusky Woodswallows, 
have made a re-appearance in the region with records, in 
recent weeks, from Ocean Grove, Wallington and 
Avalon. Fairy Martins have returned to build their 
beautiful bottle shaped nests in culverts and similar 
places across our region. Latham’s Snipes have returned 
with records dating from 22 August at Begola wetlands, 
Ocean Grove; and the first for Jerringot on 13 September 
after a thorough search for the species turned up a zero 


count on 22 August. Whiskered Terns are another 
species that spend time around our wetlands in spring 
and summer and their return has been documented in 
recent weeks. 

Red-capped Robins continue to ‘hold-on’ in the Long 
Forest and pop up to delight observers. 

Two Australian Hobbies working across grassland near 
Bells Beach must have been a thrilling sight for the 
fortunate observers and a record of a Black Falcon from 
Fyansford reminds us to keep an eye out for these 
stunning birds as the seasons change. And on the topic 
of raptors a Spotted Harrier, ‘floating by’ at Wensleydale, 
delighted an appreciative observer and a Peregrine 
Falcon flying out of a pine plantation near Meredith was a 
real thrill for the observer. 

It’s always a highlight when you record Varied Sittellas in 
our region and that was certainly the case when three 
were observed at Grasstree Park, via Torquay. And a 
large farm dam, near the Brisbane Ranges, produced a 
wide range of waterbirds, including two Pink-eared Ducks 
which thrilled and surprised observers. A total of 38 of 
these filter-feeding ducks also gave a highlight at Lake 
Victoria ponds. 

Southern Emu-wrens and Chestnut-rumped Heathwrens 
continue to reward careful and patient observers with 
recent sightings in the Anglesea and Paraparap areas. 

A fascinating and important part of the Club’s rich history 
of recording bird observations in the Geelong region has 
been the reporting of unusual behaviour of common 
species and thus two Grey Shrike-thrushes roosting at 
night in a tin shed, behaviour not recorded in the 
Handbook of Australia, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds, 
was duly reported. 

And finally the regional records for the highest number of 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos continued to tumble with 
250+ recorded from Cargerie, via Meredith on 7 
September, only to have a conservative total of 350+ fly 
past the same observer three days later. 

Thank you to all the observers who contributed records 
for the period covered by this report: 


Observers: 

Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Ben Oliver, Cathy Powers, Chrissy Freestone, Colin Foreman, Craig Morley, David 
Rantall, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Deborah Evans, GFNC excursion, Graham Possingham, Grant Palmer, 
Guy Dutson, Hugo Phillipps, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, Jo Heatlie, John Newman, John Peter, 

Lance Breguet, Lynn Bunning, Marilyn Hewish, Orange-bellied Parrot Survey, Paul Schillier, Penne Kwiat, 

Peter McWaters, Reece Peddler, Rob Ganly, Stuart Forbes, Tom Fletcher. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Wooloomanata 

Thursday 22 October 2015 
Leader: Craig Morley 

Once again we have been granted permission to visit this 
private property to the west of the You Yangs. It contains some 
very interesting habitat and affords the opportunity to see 
several species which are difficult to see anywhere else around 
Geelong. We may, for example, have the chance to see such 
delights as Rainbow Bee-eaters and Black-chinned Hon- 
eyeaters. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside the entrance to Wooloomanata off 
Sandy Creek Rd. 

Google maps https://www.qooqle.com.au/maps/@- 
37.939544.144.402848.1295m/data=!3m1 !1 e3 
Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual, as you may get 
left behind, we will then drive into the property and park well 
away from the main road. 

NB: no car-pooling arrangements at other venues have been 
made. 

Finish: Approximately 12.15 p.m. or later if you wish to 
stay for lunch. 

Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks to carry along the 
creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope (optional), 
sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, rain gear, a warm jacket and 
sturdy shoes/boots. Please bring lunch if you’d like to stay on. 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 042 919 6634 on the 
morning of the excursion). 


Forthcoming fauna surveys 
Maryborough 

Tuesday 20-Monday 26 October 2015 

I hope we will be able to gain a permit to do some fauna 
surveys in some of the areas if not in Paddy’s Ranges State 
Park. 

The plan is to camp at the Paddy’s Ranges camp ground which 
is six km left (west) of the main Ballarat-Maryborough Road. It 
is a basic camp-ground but quite popular with bushwalkers and 
gold-fossickers. 

Please email Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au for more 
details and to advise me if you intending coming for any of 
the time. 

Thursday 5-Sunday 8 November 2015 
Locality to be determined 

Nhill 

Saturday 14-Thursday 19 November 2015 

We may be able to spend a few days on private property at the 
edge of the Little Desert this month, doing some survey work 
there for the property-owner. 

For preliminary details, contact Grace Lewis, 
g.e.lewis@hotmail.com, or Trevor Pescott (email as above). 


Mailing roster 

October: Joan & Tibor Korn 
November: Jan Venters 


GFNC Excursion 
Bannockburn Bush 
Sunday 18 October 2015 

The 425 ha Bannockburn Bush reserve is located on the 
western edge of Bannockburn township. Since 2007, the 
Ballarat Environment Network (BEN) has managed the 
reserve for its biodiversity (flora and fauna) values. The 
Friends of Bannockburn Bush have instigated several 
projects to help bring this degraded reserve back to health. 
FOBB has been conducting an ongoing experiment to repair 
a former night soil dumping site within the Bannockburn 
Recreation reserve, turning a weedscape into a grassy 
woodland. We will investigate the project and observe some 
of the flora and fauna in this interesting bushland. 

FOBB members have also worked with the local community 
to limit damage from dirtbikes, clean up dumped rubbish and 
replant logged sections of the reserve. 

Meet: 9.30 a.m. at Bannockburn Caltex Service station, 
McPhillips Rd near the toilet block. 

Program: 

9.45 a.m. Bannockburn Reserve reveg. area in the first 
turnoff to the left after Army Base Rd. 

Select from 3 very different vegetation types for a walk and 
talk: 

Heathland, Manna gum woodland, Red gum and Sheoak 
woodlands. 

12.00-1.00 p.m. Return to Bannockburn for lunch and 
toilet stop. 

1.45-2.45 p.m. Visit Bannockburn Cemetery and/or 
Wabdallah Crown Land Reserve. 

3.00-4.00 p.m. For the hardy, visit Murgheboluc railway 
line. 

Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, 
binoculars, camera, sunscreen, strong footwear, field guides. 

Contact: Stuart McCallum on 0438 904 961 or email 
stuartmccallum@westnet.com.au or Deborah Evans on 5243 
8687 or info@qfnc.orq.au . 

If you would like to do some homework on the reserve, 
contact Stuart or Deborah for a copy of the vegetation 
management plan produced for BEN by Mark Trengove or go 
to: 

https://www.facebook.com/Friends-of-Bannockburn-Bush- 

716537628427107/timeline/ 


The Geelong Environment 
Council Inc. 

invites you to the launch of 

A Proposal for a Birdlife and People’s Park 
on the Cheetham Saltfields 
Saturday 10 October 2015, 2.30 p.m. 

First car park Point Henry Rd, Point Henry 
Entrance will be marked. 

Refreshments provided. 

Guest Speakers: 

Geoff Carr Ecology Australia 
Chris Smythe VNPA 
John Newman GFNC 
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Coming events 


OCTOBER 2015 

6 General Meeting: Matt McCrae—Snakes 

8-11 Fauna survey—Bells Beach 

13 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

15 Bird Group: John Barkla—Birds of West Papua with the 

Papua Bird Club 

18 Excursion: Bannockburn Bush 

20-26 Fauna survey—Maryborough (tbc) 

21 Cadets: Meeting 

22 Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Wooloomanata 


NOVEMBER 2015 

3 General Meeting: Mark Rodrigue—Marine creatures of our 
local bays 

5-8 Fauna survey—locationTBA 

10 Plant Group: Meeting sharing photos and observations 
14-18 Fauna survey—Nihill 

18 Cadets: Meeting 

19 Bird Group: Guy Dutson—Birds of Melanesia 
22 Excursion: Otway region skink hunt 

26 Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

TBA Cadets Christmas breakup 



GFNC COMMITTEE 2015-2016 

President 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Vice-President 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Immediate Past President 

Bruce Lindsay 

0439 035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5243 7037 

rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer 

Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 

tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5247 1537 

rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

H U 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

ft (( 

David Boyle 

5250 1039 

davidboyle48@gmail.com 

(( (( 

Grace Lewis 

0438 046 363 

g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

(( (( 

Graham Possingham 

5243 6997 

g.possingham@gmail.com 

« u 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Chrissy Freestone 

0417 379 033 

chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond .com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Lynne Clarke 

0439 3 90 801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 

The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 October 2015 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 

Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
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